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I. — Study of Modern Languages in our Higher Institutions. 
Bv FRANKLIN CARTER, Ph. ])., LL.D., 

PRKSIDKNT OF WILLIAMS COl.LKGK, WIM.IAMSTOWN, MASS. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : — I purpose to treat the subject 
of the study of modern languages in our higher institutions. By 
reason of my absence from the convention last year, I failed 
to hear two or three papers of great value treating the same 
general matter. It is, however, a subject of perennial interest, 
and though I shall not claim to contribute anything very new or 
original to the discussion, it seems worth while to go over again 
the different aims and methods of modern language study and 
to emphasize the importance of treating our classes with definite 
regard to these aims. 

By our higher institutions, I mean those that give degrees, 
such as B. A., Ph. B., B. S., or B. L., and I have treated the 
subject on the assumption that for the present, at least, the 
knowledge obtained of the modern languages by students before 
entering these institutions, will not be sufficient to count as 
much of a factor in the discussion. If this assumption is incor- 
rect, (as I hope it soon may be), some modification of my first 
position ensues, but even then the general drift of the paper 
.seems to me rational. 

There are at least four distinct aims with which and hence 
four methods in which a language may be studied, and the wis- 
dom of each method will depend on the conditions of the 
student and the relations of the method to his higher aim in life. 
Four aims have marked, as has recently been shown, four 
different eras in the study of Latin. 1 The value of the aims 

1 By Prof. E. P. Morris, of Williams College, in a monograph on 'The Study of I-atin.' 
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differs somewhat, as I conceive, when ancient and modern lan- 
guages are compared. The opposition to the modern languages 
exhibited by the friends of classical learning and the impatient 
recoil of the friends of the newer culture against the classics 
have to a large extent proceeded from a failure to define clearly 
the purposes in view, and to show how differendy in one or two 
respects the two groups of study stand related to training and 
culture. The overlooking of this difference has tended to con- 
fuse the issues and to sharpen the antagonism. 

With the spirit that accepts or rejects the old, because it is 
old, a company of scholars can have no sympathy. In estimating 
the value of the ancient or modern languages in systems of educa- 
tion, we must inquire first what the methods of study are, then how 
the two groups of languages stand related to these methods as 
applied to one or the other of these groups. We concern our- 
selves this evening mainly with the modern. 

I. An important aim in studying a language may have reference 
to the practical use of the language in conversation. In days 
when Latin was the language of the church and the courts, and 
later the medium of conversation between learned men and 
diplomatists, a method of study tributary to fluency in speech 
had for that language some importance. But the increase in 
travel, the facility with which men of different nations visit one 
another, and the broader interest of scholars in common things 
and common men make some knowledge of foreign languages 
now a matter to many of advantage. Whereas three centuries 
ago the number studying modern languages for conversational 
use was relatively small, it has become essential in the leading 
countries of Europe, that at least two modern languages should 
be thoroughly studied in the schools with this practical use in 
view. — As far as our own country is concerned, we are three 
thousand miles from European culture, and England is the 
country which we as a rule first visit when traveling in the old 
world, England offering our own language and conferring in 
that language on all lovers of wisdom and culture a priceless 
literature and impressing, if I may say so, her language on the 
great cities of Europe. Certainly we are not forced by geo- 
graphical position to this as the chief method of study of the new- 
tongues, as are the French and Germans. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, this is the earlier and first idea with which foreign languages 
were studied. It is largely the idea of the natural method, the 
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method of a child. But it is by no means a childish performance 
to master the fine idioms and the large vocabulary of a modern 
language, so as to speak it with fluency after reaching the age 
of eighteen or twenty. It seems to me so difficult a thing, and 
so relatively unessential a thing to most American students, that 
I cannot regard it as worth while in our large college classes to 
attempt to enforce it with reference even to one language, much 
less to two or three, on those who had no opportunities when 
children to get some elements of this facility, except so far that 
a correct pronunciation and an ability to construct easy sentences 
shall be secured. If the student is studying modern languages 
for the sake of this facility or foreign travel, that is one thing. 
If he is studying modern languages as essential elements of use 
and culture in future scholarly activities, that is quite another 
thing. If the speaking of a language were a thing of value 
enough to be sought for its own sake, then the more difficult the 
language, the higher and more valuable the power. Fluency 
and correctness in speaking Latin or Greek would indicate 
higher training than the mastery of conversational French or 
German, as the highest skill at chess indicates a greater mental 
power than highest skill at draughts. But it would be absurd, if 
not impossible for one living all his life in America to spend his 
time in mastering conversational Russian. The speaking of a 
language implies the necessity, or at least the opportunity, of 
speaking it with some one, and in the presence of modern 
learning he would seem beside himself, a grotesque anomaly, 
who gave his life to attaining skill in speaking or writing 
a language, if that acquisition were to be of no greater use than 
the luxury of a game of chess, and it is certainly true that most 
of our graduates never visit Europe nor really need a conversa- 
tional use of any modern language. 

It is doubtful, as Hamerton says, if a person, even a careful 
scholar, can speak more than one language accurately, that is 
with actual mastery. Indeed the power over the native 
language is the gauge of the power and training of the man. 
The number of words a man uses will increase with his knowledge 
of various departments of learning, but the skill with which he 
uses his vocabulary will depend largely on the thoroughness of 
that knowledge and his power of combination. If a man is 
master of one department, like that of physics, he need not perhaps 
have so wide a vocabulary or so general a control of it, as the 
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master of philosophy. As philosophy is the crown of all 
studies, as its subject-matter must include all the relations of 
matter, life, and mind, the true philosopher should have the 
largest vocabulary and the most perfect control of it, a dominion 
over his own tongue, not equalled, perhaps, by that of the 
greatest poets. It is plainly impossible for the scholar whose 
attention is mainly given to the facts and laws of a department 
of science, to thinking thoughts about a circumscribed series of 
objects and relations and expressing these thoughts in one lan- 
guage to be really the master of more than one language. It seems 
equally probable that while the professor of a modern language 
will have had a great advantage over most scholars in learning 
the vocabulary, and idioms, and phonetics of that language, he 
will not have mastered it as completely as his native tongue. It 
may be assumed as certain that, unless he accustomed his organs 
of speech to its sounds as a child, there will generally be a touch 
of strangeness in his pronunciation. A knowledge of phonetics, 
though carefully applied, cannot efface the hardening effects of 
years, and the prepositions, genders, and vocabulary will with 
most students even after years of practice be less natural than 
the same features of their own tongue. It is, then, for every 
student a question of degree as to how perfect his conversational 
use of a foreign language may become, a question determined 
by accidents largely, by the aims of the scholar, by the breadth 
or narrowness of acquisitions sought. Too much time given to 
perfecting one's self in this accomplishment, means time taken 
from other, and often more important, pursuits. 

Still, if no one beginning at eighteen can become a perfect mas- 
ter of a foreign language, it must nevertheless be well worth 
while for some, especially those who are to be teachers, to aim 
at it, and approximate it as closely as possible, and it is always 
true that that language of which one knows so much of the 
vocabulary and grammar that it can be used with some correct- 
ness in conversation on ordinary subjects is so far forth more 
truly an instrument, and this condition gives a truer sense of 
enjoyment and mastery. 

How far composition in the foreign tongue, a somewhat 
different attainment from fluency in speaking and yet closely 
related to it, how far the accustoming of the ear to the foreign 
sounds by the reading and speaking of the language on the 
part of the professor shall be carried, are questions depending 
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also on the purpose of the student. In a technical school it 
seems that this sort of training should be made subordinate. 
In college or university teaching, while it is more possible to 
learn idioms and sounds and speech, it is again true that facilities 
in the methods tending to finished conversation must be less 
than in a foreign country — and that the power to read the printed 
page easily, the command of the information and literature that 
the language contains must be regarded of greater importance : 
but the reading of the foreign language in its own sounds should 
be in every class constant, much more so than mere translation, 
for a language is not a language to any one, unless it can be 
correctly pronounced, and unless the sounds can be clearly 
distinguished when pronounced correctly without too much 
rapidity. For a scholar truly accomplished in any direction 
there is a certain sense of limitation and disappointment, when 
brought into personal contact with a distinguished man, especially 
if he be distinguished for attainments in the same department, 
unless he can freely talk with him. A living mine of wealth 
is at hand and he has not the key to open it. But I think such 
disappointments rarer than is sometimes supposed. A scholar 
speaks a foreign language with the brains not less than with the 
organs, and sometimes a reading knowledge will under a 
vigorous effort become a speaking knowledge. So a distinguish - 
ed art critic and litterateur told me that, when he was thrown for 
a single day with the man of all others whom he admired and 
whom he admired for his mastery over his own tongue, namely, 
our Emerson, though he could speak no English and Emerson 
could speak no German, under a deep sense of what he should 
lose, unless they could communicate, by a vigorous effort he 
transmuted his reading knowledge of English into a speaking 
knowledge, and for a few short hours actually spoke English and 
understood the great thinker. 

Those who have read Macaulay's life will remember how 
when he conversed with his Italian teacher, he needed to learn 
the colloquialisms of the road and the hotel, but when the con- 
versation turned upon politics or literature, the preceptor was 
amazed at the profusion of his vocabulary. To be sure it was 
archaic, but it was intelligible. 

But suppose the interchange of opinions difficult, because 
neither of two scholars can speak the other's language freely, it 
may be that the time which these men have saved from practice 
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in language speaking has been transmuted into solid gold, and 
that each scholar is really worth more to the other, because they 
know one another only through the printed book. Neverthe- 
less I hold with the scholar whose paper in our 'Transactions' for 
last year treats of this subject, that where class exercises can be 
conducted in the foreign tongue without giving too much time 
to secure minute accuracy ; when this training of the voice and 
ear can be made tributary to opening the great stores of learning 
and wisdom that the language contains ; when the language be- 
comes thus living to nearly every member of a class, and a more 
intimate relation is established by sound and idiom between the 
mind of the author studied and the mind of the student, great 
good results. In such an exercise more faculties are engaged 
and a higher discipline is attained. I regard such a conversa- 
tional use of German for instance as of much more value in 
securing true results for the average student than the method 
of study by which modern languages are pursued in imitation of 
the philological scientific treatment now generally applied in our 
colleges to ancient languages. This method then has great 
advantage, when it can be made subservient to higher uses with- 
out too great expenditure of time and thought, first, for those 
who will teach the language and second, for those who will be- 
come students of the literature. 

II. It is by no means an uncommon utterance that English, 
French, and German should be studied by our college students 
with the same strict regard to a scientific philology, that is, to 
construction, etymology, and history of words that is observed 
by the best teachers of Latin and Greek. That the best teach- 
ers of a modern language will be able to teach in that way, will 
have that loving interest in the language, its parentage, its 
modification of roots, its revolutions and complete evolution that 
would enable them to light up every page and every line with 
rays from a remote or nearer past, is undoubtedly true. Fur- 
thermore it will always be of immense benefit, an inspiring and 
broadening impulse, when occasionally such an illumination is 
thrown in upon the modern writer, and the instrument which he 
uses to express his thought is shown to be old in most of its 
elements, and these elements are exhibited as bearing the marks 
of the profound agitations of the collective minds of various 
epochs. In one sense there is a greater interest attaching to 
these abridged and closely pruned root -fragments in modern 
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language that represent so great an antiquity and exhibit so 
little of their early exuberance, but this interest is not felt by the 
ordinary student, because he does not possess the requisite 
knowledge for the perception of the changes in the roots. 

Further, this side of modern language study loses for us inter- 
est in comparison with the same elements in Latin and Greek, 
because the warm inflections have been abraded by the glacial 
descent of northern forces, and the study of Romance words in 
their formation and changes is comparatively difficult. This 
pulverizing process has so affected the leading languages of 
modern thought that they do not display, as the Latin and Greek 
do, evidences of fine organization in their structure. The Latin 
and Greek are like the Venus of Melos, not without some loss 
from the original, more highly organized type, but still with the 
calm majesty of antiquity looking forth from the perfect features 
— or like the Niobe group, displaying here and there a less per- 
fect whole, but exhibiting the elaborate articulations even in ar- 
rested movement of an alien civilization by their very attitude 
and drapery. The modern languages are these very marbles, 
broken and pulverized, remade into vessels of use, vehicles of 
modern thought, that deserve study less for what they are in 
themselves, less for what their form or organization can give to 
culture, than for the ministry they serve in generations looking 
not mainly at form, but at content, for men in earnest in scientific 
research or in philanthropic conflict with modern evils, " men 
who have no time to waste " in the chemical analysis of material 
whose use is understood and immediately needed. Or they are 
like the vertebra of the mastodon that was dug up by a New 
York farmer who, without any idea of its organic relations, set 
it as a crachoir by the side of the kitchen fire. It takes a com- 
parative anatomist to determine and designate a bone. It takes 
an etymologist to discern the relations and give the organic 
history of an English root. 

Certainly both in Latin and Greek construction and syntax, so 
different from our own or from that of any Romance tongue, 
where a single root is capable of revealing so many different 
significations, where fine idioms depend often on subtle, but 
uniform rules of position, where modal and personal endings, 
voices and tenses are pushed into a single vocable, these 
elements enforce a demand on the attention, and exact an activ- 
ity of memory and judgment that no leading modern tongue 
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claims for its single vocables. It has been truly said that this is 
scientific training for a scientific age. And whatever the relation 
sustained by modern languages to modern science, to technical 
or liberal schools, this relation of purely scientific training is not 
to be insisted upon as of prime importance. Over and over again 
it has been seen that in the universities and technical schools of 
the world, those students who had had scientific training in Latin 
and Greek out-stripped in the long run in thoroughness and 
breadth of attainments those who were trained by other studies, 
for instance by previous natural science, or by modern languages. 
I know that great allowance must be made for superiority in 
teaching, and for greater aptitude in pupils ; that long traditions 
and inheritances of culture have combined to lead the more 
promising pupils into the old paths, but on this side of their util- 
ity, for mere discipline, for the scientific training of eye and 
memory and judgment, there can be no comparison between the 
study of the modern and the ancient languages, and we gain 
nothing by asserting a superiority or even a parity for the 
languages of today. 

The two ancient languages have inflections ; are far enough 
from the newer to require for their mastery close attention and 
very patient work. Then the thoughts expressed in them are 
the thoughts of other ages ; of civilizations great, but unlike our 
own; thoughts that require long and careful study for their 
assimilation. The baffling difference of construction, the syn- 
thetic relations of words require a keen analysis for their 
comprehension, and imbedded in their constructions and words 
the baffling differences of thought make these two languages of 
immense value in teaching English, in teaching to think and 
express the thoughts in the mother tongue. Translation from 
no modern language can give the student such a mastery of 
English speech as from either of these dead languages. It is a 
new application of the old saying of the master; "Except the 
corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone, but 
if it die, it shall bring forth much fruit." Because these lang- 
uages are dead; because the institutions of these "two extinct 
peoples," as an eminent author calls the ever-living Greeks and 
the ever-commanding Romans, died, but had in them the 
impenetrable germs of all modern history, and cannot be cheated 
of resurrection, but impart life by their quickening spirit to every 
scholar who studies them properly, they are of great value. 
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Under their influence what stately majesty of speech comes in 
English to Milton and Macaulay! What broad command of 
facts, what lofty discipline of the understanding, what subtle 
insight in German to Mommsen and Curtius ! The blood of the 
Greeks has ceased to flow, but it has become the inspiration of 
the great, the ichor of the gods. 

This does not mean that every student should study Latin and 
Greek, regardless of his capacities or aims. Nor does it mean 
that teachers whose life work is in the modern languages may 
not teach some classes after the method of modern scientific 
philology, nay, must not, if they have had no other philological 
training, but it means that if discipline preparatory to the pursuit 
of scientific studies be the main end in view, the modern 
languages are not to be compared as instruments for the attain- 
ment of that discipline with the ancient languages, and that the 
study of Latin always and that of Greek generally, when taught in 
the modern spirit, will develop powers of observation, compari- 
son, analysis, synthesis, generalization with more rapidity and 
thoroughness than the study of the modern tongues can. But 
time is limited, and while it remains doubtful whether young men 
preparing for scientific careers would not make more rapid 
progress towards their goal, which must be not a degree, but high 
working power in a special line, to spend three years on the 
study of Latin and Greek, the parent languages, early in their 
preparatory work, there are cases where for various causes 
this is impossible. For these persons the bulk of their 
linguistic study must be in the modern languages. These will 
not have that mastery of English and breadth of thought 
that years of self-reliant translation from or into the ancient 
languages would give ; will not in most cases write as compact 
and idiomatic English, but may secure much discipline under 
instruction in the modern languages, especially German, but also 
in French or other Romance tongues imparted according to the 
scientific method. To such students this scientific instruction 
will be of great value as giving to them glimpses at least into the 
wonderful processes of growth and decay that constantly 
accompany or rather are the life of a language, and at the same 
time training, observation, and analysis. For those who will be 
teachers, this scientific philological training at least of their own 
tongue is indispensable. One good thing this attempt to teach 
the modern languages in the scientific spirit of modern philology 
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has done. It has elevated the conception of modern language 
study and banished the associations that once existed connect- 
ing for many, under the title of professor of French, instruction 
in lingual, pedal and manual gymnastics, in French pronuncia- 
tion, dancing, and chirography, and if a modern language pro- 
fessor may coin a Greek word, chiropody — or suggesting under 
the title of Italian professor one who taught the language of 
Dante and the music of the banjo. All honor be paid to that 
enlarging brotherhood of scholars, worthy teachers, who have 
changed this conception and who are in this country pushing 
their scientific studies in modern philology in every direction; 
who, building on the achievements of the great European 
scholars and imparting to selected pupils the inspiration of their 
researches, are becoming each year more truly the peers of 
the best teachers in any department of study in any country 
of the world. 

III. We come now to that value of modern language study 
which without doubt has been the chief cause of the more recent 
enlargement of facilities for that study in all our better schools 
and colleges. I refer to the contents of these languages ; to the 
books and treatises, the records of the brains and workshops of 
modern civilization ; civilization in which science, not art or con- 
quest, research, not literature or eloquence, strikes the keynote 
of progress and governs the activities of the busiest and probably 
the most influential men. To this new, resistless spirit of inquiry, 
guided by natural systematic methods, theology not less than 
sociology, the history of man not less than the biology of all 
organisms, geography not less than astronomy is immensely 
indebted. The stores of exact and thorough learning which 
have been accumulated in these and other departments of learn- 
ing are found in the modern languages, in German, English, 
and French, in a less degree in Dutch, Italian, and Swedish and 
some of the others. These languages, notably the English, have 
also an extensive and beautiful literature and, as I understand it, 
it is not largely for conversation, still less primarily for mental 
discipline, but for what these languages now contain and daily 
gain of great and ever-increasing value for the student in any 
department of learning that we are today making so much of 
them in our best colleges. The minuteness with which studies 
are prosecuted, the readiness with which an earnest man limits 
his field, but seeks to know all that has been done in it, the 
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rapidity with which investigations are made and old theories 
attacked and sometimes supplanted make it imperative on a true 
scholar to keep up with the published results in his special line 
of research in all modern tongues. And this is the direction in 
which modern languages must become more and more important, 
while the ancient will become less and less so. The valuable 
facts in the Latin and Greek authors have long since become 
more accessible in the modern languages. I am not now speaking 
of the modes of ancient thought or of the principles of the old 
civilizations which it is of much value to know at first hand, and 
I know that there is danger of underestimating the worth of the 
facts that the records of the classical peoples may yet be obliged 
to unfold. I know that inscriptions will be found and deciphered ; 
that art relics will be uncovered ; that now and then a new 
manuscript will be opened. I doubt not that the natural history 
of Aristotle, the mathematics of Euclid, the influence of Phidias, 
the policy of Fabius will all a hundred years hence have received 
important illumination and our views upon these subjects have 
undergone great changes and seem almost re-made from the study 
of ancient records, but all the modifications and single details 
that have led to them will be in the modern languages, not in the 
ancient, and the issues from the presses that obey the scholars, 
in the universities and laboratories of the world, on any single 
day of the coming century will probably contain more new 
material for scholars than the product of any single year's delving 
in the sources of classical learning, and whatever is secured from 
these sources will be translated at once into the modern vocab- 
ularies of men and itself become a part of the ever-rising tide of 
knowledge contained in the languages of today. 

Now if this be the great advantage of modern language 
study, (and of course this advantage concerns in our colleges 
mainly the foreign languages, not our own), the advantage 
that in the pursuit of thorough scholarship or culture the 
busy thought of the modern world is opened to us by the 
knowledge of these languages, facility in reading the thought 
treated in these languages is worth more to the general 
student than any facility in using a limited or a large vocabulary, 
or any knowledge of derivations or of comparative grammar 
resting simply on modern words. It seems to me to be a 
corollary from this truth that the teacher who leads his 
ordinary pupils to the easy and rapid and intelligent reading of 
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difficult German does for him a much truer and greater service 
than he who imparts the ability to use a few hundred words with 
considerable fluency and some grammatical correctness. I do 
not say that this use of a few hundred words may not be made 
tributary to the power of reading ; I believe it may. I do not 
say that a sufficient acquisition of vocabulary and enough train- 
ing in sentence-making might not be attained while gaining this 
power of reading to make a foundation for one who is going 
abroad, but I believe that for general classes in our best colleges 
everything should be tributary to securing a mastery in reading, 
and here I include pronunciation and some training of the ear. 
Certainly for those pupils (and this still applies to nearly all in 
our older colleges) who have had from three to five years of 
scientific training in the study of the classics the acquisition of 
the modern language should not involve much time spent on 
matters outside of this main purpose of securing as complete a 
mastery as possible over the printed resources of the language. 
One thing should be kept in mind, that the reading should be 
intelligent reading; that allusions to historical or scientific facts, 
to other writers or civilizations, or to previous passages in the 
work cannot be left unexamined, that the scholarly habit 
should accompany every page of reading ; that a student should 
hold no page as read, on which there is a reference undeciphered 
that can give light to the sentence in which it occurs. But ety- 
mologies and comparative grammar are luxuries in modern 
language study — necessary to the teacher, to his knowledge, his 
enjoyment, his self-respect, but rarely contributing much to the 
pupil's better knowledge of the author, though it may be 
admitted that a well-established etymology does occasionally 
contribute something even to the elucidation of the thought. 
The learning of the forms and words is for the sake of reading 
connected discourse. The practice in speaking and reading 
connected discourse is for the sake of getting at the knowledge 
in the language, and the knowledge in the language is to be 
transmuted into living thought in professional or technical 
activity. Now the teacher is often tempted to forget these facts 
and to regard the pupil as given to him to make just as much of 
a Frenchman, or German, or Scandinavian as possible in the 
brief time that he can keep him, which is well, so far as this na- 
turalization in another country can be put under contribution to 
a manhood limited to no country ; can be transformed into 
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utility for the kingdom of letters or of truth, but wrong, when it 
deluges and bewilders or diverts the pupil with ill-assorted facts 
from a wide and unorganized domain. The true aim ought to be 
to guide the teaching so that the pupil's knowledge of modern 
languages shall be tributary to broad scholarship ; shall give him 
power over an instrument for future use. The teacher ought 
not to load him with the learned pedigree of words or learned ob- 
servations on grammar, unless both his aims and attainments 
justify it. The things that interest the teacher for the time being 
are not for that reason best for the pupil. I am not speaking of 
advanced pupils who are to become teachers, or of the higher 
grades of university work. The highest charm for the earnest 
and able teacher must belong to that work. The more a teacher 
knows, the better equipped he is, but the knowledge and power 
must be strictly subordinated to the attainments of the pupil and 
the aim which he has in view. 

IV. We come now to the study of literature, the study of a 
language for something different from its contents considered as 
tributary to professional or technical scholarship ; the study of a 
language for the sake of acquaintance with thought expressed in 
the most perfect form. There are many ways of stating a fact, 
of presenting a deduction in history or political economy. Good 
mathematical definitions have this in common with literature 
that they are the perfect expressions of conception, but they have 
this great unlikeness to literature that they are limited to neces- 
sary relations in space and number, whereas literature presents 
all possible relations in history, morals, and art. It is customary 
to extol the literature of the Greeks, to emphasize the simplicity 
and correctness of Homer, to acknowledge the breadth and inten- 
sity of Aeschylus, to recognize in the unaffected, flowing style of 
Thucydides the truly literary historian, and it is well. That 
much of this admiration is simulated does not make it any less 
true that to the Greek scholar the literatures of the world have 
charms, as they exhibit the exactness, the simplicity, the moder- 
ation, the reality, the symmetry of the best Greek authors. 
Every modern sweetness to be truly sweet must have for the 
Greek scholar at least a suggestion of the honey sucked by the 
bees from the wild-flowers of Mount Hymettus. But by the 
great mass of those who study Greek in our colleges, a gen- 
uine admiration of Greek literature is never attained. Our 
students too often grope among the strange characters, the fine 
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inflections, and if at last they can by the dictionary's help read a 
page of Herodotus in an hour, the force is expended in getting 
a connected sense. It is a pity that influences quickening to 
breadth of vision and correct taste should be so easily missed, 
and it is just here that the denunciation of Greek study has its 
standing ground. It is too little, not too much, and often not of 
the right kind. It was Juvenal, I believe, who first established 
the connection between a little Greek and heaven ( Graeculus in 
coelunt ibif) — excuse the confusion of gender and the loose trans- 
lation, — but there have been many to follow him. There is much 
tribulation in that little Greek, but it is, many to the contrary 
notwithstanding, not the kind of tribulation that opens the way 
into the kingdom of literature. If the study be so broad and 
enlightened that at last the author's full meaning, not isolated 
sentences, or detached lessons, are mastered, that the taste is 
formed after those perfect models, an enjoyment of literature is 
gained, a fine culture (I say it with some hesitation before this 
audience) that nothing else can supply. 

This attainment in literature requires much time and I think 
different teaching from that which many of our Grecians give. 
Great good, a different good, is gained in the way of discipline 
by studying Greek in the modern scientific spirit. But why 
should an architect be always so absorbed in looking at the 
stones of the Parthenon that he cannot see the Parthenon itself? 
And inestimable as is our debt to the Greeks, dominating and 
pervasive in modern literature as are the canons of their authors, 
it is not to be forgotten that the history of human life is broader 
than Greek history; that two thousand years of aspiring, think- 
ing, building, emigrating, colliding peoples have passed across 
the stage of Europe since the destruction of Corinth by Memmius, 
and a new and powerful civilization has risen in a new and wonder- 
ful world. Into the literatures of modern times have entered the 
thoughts of these peoples under the influence of Judean Christian- 
ity, the Roman Catholic church, the reformation and science, indi- 
vidual repentance, religious authority, and national liberty, and 
what ever may be said of the perfect form of the Greek authors, 
how rich and varied, how complex and subtle the emotional and 
intellectual life that finds expression in our best modern 
literatures. The great modern masters do indeed owe much to 
the Greeks, as for instance, Milton, and Lessing, and Goethe, 
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Voltaire, and Runeberg. Some of them are under immense 
obligations to Homer, 

" Monarch of sublimest song 
That o'er all others like an eagle soars," 

and I should be glad to have every college boy know and love 
Homer. But there is one nearer to us, and in him are all the 
elements of past history, and the greatness of English literature 
is not to be measured by his name alone. Were it measured by 
that name alone, we may well question whether it would not 
contain more fructifying germs for the coming student, more 
power to inspire and broaden thought than all the Greeks. 
Such comparisons are foolish, because there would have been 
no Shakespeare without Homer ; because Greek art was the 
fountain of all great modern art, and though the stream from 
that fountain has been broadened and deepened by the inflowing 
of other streams of equal mass and greater rapidity, certain 
indispensable elements came from the fountain head. But the 
best thoughts and the great works of modern literature, in part 
because they include Greek culture, and in part because they 
have enlarged it, deserve the attention of every educated man. 
Nor do I see how an education can in any wise be symmetrical 
that does not at least offer a completer knowledge of the master- 
pieces of modern thought, and especially of one's own tongue 
than of the writers of two thousand years ago. As we speak 
English and inherit Shakespeare, is it not quite as much a duty 
and quite as necessary an education for rightly estimating modern 
thought to have a knowledge of Shakespeare as of Sophocles ? 

The study of a modern language in college may be so 
directed as to give a fair knowledge of two or three authors, and 
a fairly thorough knowledge of two or three authors is more 
fertilizing and valuable than a superficial acquaintance with 
twenty. We are here still pursuing the contents of the language 
and to have access to the masterpieces of great authors, to be 
able to read them, and actually to read them with thoroughness 
and genuine ease is a noble attainment. The refining and ele- 
vating influence of Dante, Montaigne, or Goethe may go far 
towards forming a pure taste; may quicken the judgment of 
correct English expression. Comparative literature is a higher 
exercise for those who are not to be teachers, perhaps for those 
who are, than comparative grammar, especially in the study of 
the modern tongues. The one is anatomy, the other is life 
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organized, though a certain measure of comparative grammar is 
essential to good teaching of comparative literature, and in com- 
parative literature the contrasts between ancient and modern are 
most profitable. Happy the teacher who has the learning and 
ability to explain, and pupils with the requisite training to 
understand how complex the motives are in the modern as com- 
pared with the ancient ! How for instance, in the ancient drama 
the motive of the play controls the action, whereas in the modern 
drama the action is evolved from the character. Such compari- 
sons, though not equally instructive, are yet of great value when 
confined to modern literature. The historical tracing of ideas 
up to their embodiment in some great literary monument, such 
work as has been done by Kuno Fischer and the lamented 
Scherer, is most stimulating and is properly tributary to and 
belongs with the study of literature. The influence of Richter 
on Carlyle is an interesting problem. Even inside of English 
poetry a comparative study of the three or four great elegiac 
poems would under a wise teacher give quickening knowledge 
as to the charm of literature and the great variety of shades of 
thought possible to be perfectly expressed on a common theme. 
By most persons doubtless ideas of literature must be gained 
chiefly through the reading or study of works in their native 
language, but to those students who in our higher institutions are 
instructed in modern languages, even if they have had Latin and 
Greek training, a great advantage is secured, if they receive 
discerning teaching as to the masterpieces of two or three 
foreign authors. Nor is it much less valuable and may be more 
enjoyable for those who have had training in ancient languages- 
A great American scholar once told me that if he could succeed 
in interesting his students (they had been trained in the classics) 
in Dante, as he generally did, he kept them out of the mud. 
Such acute instruction as another eminent American teacher 
gives on the plays of Shakespeare, if we may judge from a dis- 
cussion on Hamlet which he gave before the American 
Philological Society in 1875, m which much evidence was 
adduced to prove that Hamlet is one of the early plays of the 
author, must be quickening for the reading of a lifetime. Even 
such a simple distinction as that between Byron and Shelley, 
that the one is immoral, while the other is unmoral, put before 
a class with a sufficient number of proof-texts may be the germ 
of much fruitful thinking. The majority of the students in our 
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best colleges have not learned to think before beginning the study 
of foreign literatures. In deciphering their Latin and Greek it 
is the single sentence that they consider, and mainly as to wheth- 
er their rendering makes sense. In processes of mathematics 
and science it is too often fixed rules that they follow. To lift 
them into the spontaneous consideration of the true, the beauti- 
ful in thought, and the study of the development of character as 
related to these other elements, is a noble service, a service to 
education and culture which the teachers of modern languages 
in our colleges have exceptional opportunities of rendering. 
These opportunities are all the fuller, that most young persons 
have an interest in living languages and feel the affinity between 
the foreign modern thought and that of their own language. 
This service calls for the highest talent, for the amplest learning, 
for the most skilful guidance, the most patient condescension, 
the severest devotion. This service properly rendered will store 
minds with wit and wi3dom, and the committing to memory and 
the repetition of the most perfect thoughts of an author ought to 
be a daily exercise : this service properly rendered will give canons 
by which the reading of a lifetime will become intelligent. It 
will develop the power of analysis, but not less sympathy ; it will 
fit a young man, make him able and intellectually worthy to 
hold converse with the great. It seems to me that the increased 
time now given to these languages in the best colleges puts an 
increased obligation on every professor to exalt in his own work 
this value of the modern language and requires him to have at 
least one course extending over a year in which the fine art of 
literature shall be studied ; requires him to teach the pupils to 
love the best thoughts of the best authors, to reverence Dante, 
or Corneille, or Goethe, as great masters, as at once the highest 
expression and the best teachers of their times, and to know 
the secrets of their greatness ; to read the criticisms of Lessing, 
Sainte Beuve, and Matthew Arnold with sympathetic and yet 
with scholarly analysis, to note their great acquisitions, and to 
honor their stores of learning, and discern their subtle wisdom 
and fine moderation ; to discover that to be a good critic means 
something quite other than to be smart, or cynical, or accurate, 
or caustic, or all these together, means first and last to be 
cosmopolitan, many-sided, calm and genial ; to see that a man 
may be a good humorist without knowing the ancients, 
hardly a fine critic, and that it is not safe to assume the critic's role 
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at too tender an age. This higher study of thought and expres- 
sion in the perfect forms of the great writers cannot be without 
influence on the thought and expression of the student, and it 
should never be forgotten that the use of one's native language 
is the ultimate test of that union of culture and power that 
marks an educated man. I say union of culture and power. Some- 
times power may be the primary aim and when this is the case, 
the acquisition of the reading power just discussed is of more ser- 
vice than the study of literature. But for a truly educated man the 
use of his own language means much thought before expression. 
The subtle simplicity of Newman or the rhythmic force of Rus- 
kin is only mastery of English — only the superb control of 
highly gifted and trained minds over a great instrument. No 
study is useless or dull that contributes to this mastery. No 
study is vital that does not help somewhat to its attainment, and 
a careful and sympathetic and broad acquaintance with the 
greatest masters of any modern tongue should issue, will issue in 
acuter perceptions, in masterly analysis, in severer taste, in fairer 
balance, and in an exacter expression of those considerations that 
on any subject demand utterance of the educated man. 

To this result then of study should we lead our pupils, those 
that are engaged in technical or professional study, to the ability 
to read easily and thus to deepen research in any direction ; those 
that seek liberal culture beyond this facility of reading, to the 
knowledge and enjoyment of the best thoughts in the modern 
languages, aiming always at the complete knowledge of many- 
sided humanity and the perfected mastery of the native tongue. 
Whatever contributes at any particular time to this end however 
slightly, is not despicable, whether it be the improbable question, 
" Have you the hat of the shoemaker?" the analysis of the de- 
scent of the article from the pronoun, the translation of an English 
story into the foreign tongue, or the reading, which is not uncom- 
mon in some colleges, of thousands of pages in the second year of 
study, outside of the required work. Patience and constantly 
varying devices will lead from the childish question to the mastery 
in German of the best thoughts of Lessing and Goethe, in French 
of Comeille and Racine, or in Italian of Dante, and in Spanish 
of Cervantes. 

How wonderful the growth of organisms and of mind ! It 
seems strange when we reflect that the great Shakespeare was 
once a speechless infant " mewling and puking in the nurse's 
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arms."' Did he hold up and gaze in wonder at that little hand 
that has since ruled the world ? Did he learn to spell the words 
that afterwards, marshaled in certain order, keep the centuries 
entranced ? Did he crawl on all fours in the low cottage at 
Stratford, who afterwards walked so securely across the stage at 
London, and taught the majesty of kings how to comport itself? 
The humblest beginning of the study of a modern language may 
be the quickening impulse that shall lead to the scholarship of a 
Grimm, a Diez, or a Scherer, to the beneficent reproductions of 
a Longfellow, the stately history of a Motley, or may add the 
cosmopolitan element to the genius of a Shakespeare yet 
unborn. 



